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MUNICIPAL STATISTICS AND THE SOCIAL UNIT 
ORGANIZATION 

The Social Unit Plan 

The Social Unit is an experiment in democratic organization through 
which the entire citizenship can participate directly in the control of com- 
munity affairs, while making constant use of the highest technical skill 
available. This plan has been in operation in the Mohawk-Brighton district 
of Cincinnati since the beginning of 1918, in an area of thirty-one blocks, 
with a total population of about 12,000. Each block is represented by a 
block council elected by the people of the block, every person over eighteen 
years of age being eligible to vote. Each block council elects in turn one 
representative for the block on the central citizens council, composed of the 
representatives of the thirty-one blocks. The skilled groups rendering ser- 
vice to the neighborhood, — physicians, nurses, social workers, recreational 
workers, teachers, etc.— Tare also organized, each electing a representative to 
a central occupational council which becomes a planning body to furnish the 
skill in formulating neighborhood programs. It is a fundamental belief in 
this scheme that social effort should be aimed not at doing things to and for 
people without their consent but at stimulating people to meet their own 
needs in the most effective way possible. 

A National Advisory Committee of Statisticians was organized early in 
the experiment to act as a consulting group in developing the statistical 
aspects of the experiment. The following are members of that committee: 
Mrs. Robert M. Woodbury, Charles V. Chapin, Frederick S. Crum, Louis I. 
Dublin, Irving Fisher, , Joseph A. Hill, Wesley C. Mitchell, William F. 
Ogburn, I. M. Rubinow, Frank H. Streightoff, Robert E. Chaddock, chair- 
man. 

Present Defects of Municipal Vital Statistics. 

City health departments do not generally connect research with ad- 
ministration. For intelligent understanding of health problems and ade- 
quate testing of the results of health policies, mortality and morbidity facts 
must be related to other social and economic phenomena, such as national- 
ity, housing, occupation, sanitary conditions and income. Many of these 
facts health departments do not have. Health progress needs to be meas- 
ured and relative health values need to be established by unbiased and 
continuous analysis of the facts. 

Further, our cities are not properly districted for the administration of 
health and other welfare activities and for the record and analysis of the 
facts. Smaller and more homogeneous sanitary areas are required. For 
the guidance of health officials mortality or morbidity rates by boroughs or 
wards or other political division are not satisfactory because the various 
factors are hopelessly mingled. Neither the good nor bad conditions are ac- 
curately measured. 
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The Social Unit Organization from the Viewpoint of Municipal. 

Statistics. 

(1) The Social Unit block organization, because of its close contact with a 
small number of families, makes possible rapid and accurate record of 
desired information. This information can be checked and kept up to date. 
A continuous and approximately accurate picture of community conditions 
is thus rendered possible. 

(2) This form of organization promotes the establishment of specific 
services to meet neighborhood needs. Nursing service for babies under two 
years makes the prompt and complete registration of births a matter of 
neighborhood concern. Medical examination of school children and adults 
furnishes records as a basis for the improvement of community health. The 
taking of a census of population facts is regarded as laying the foundation 
for more intelligent social activities within that district. 

(3) The districts organized in this manner are necessarily limited in ex- 
tent, and of a more homogeneous character than is usually employed in the 
analysis of statistical data. This promotes a more effective use of data on 
health, recreation, working and living condition, and standards of living. 
Municipal statistics should be made the means to the improvement of 
community life. 

(4) A single Social Unit area such as the Mohawk-Brighton district in 
Cincinnati is too small for accurate statistical analysis of much of the data. 
If this form of organization is extended to other like units of population this 
limitation disappears, and a central statistical organization can be estab- 
lished to carry on the work of analysis and research for all the units. 

The Statistical Organization of the Social Unit from the National 

Viewpoint. 

(1) The Cincinnati Mohawk-Brighton organization is experimental. 
It is to be regarded as a demonstration laboratory. Whatever is successful 
in the demonstration in Cincinnati may well be adapted to the needs of 
other cities. Standard methods for the collection and analysis of community 
statistics are very necessary before easy and valid comparisons can be made. 

(2) Statistics should aid in doing for social work and community welfare 
what the laboratory methods and tests have done for the natural sciences. 
The Cincinnati demonstration has a contribution to make in this direction 
to the entire field of municipal statistics. 

(3) The National Statistical Committee of advisors may well become a 
research group, affiliated with other like groups in the various fields of 
social effort. Their business would be to study the statistical aspects of 
community organization everywhere and relate them to the Social Unit 
experiment. The conclusions of this Committee would be made available 
to the cities of the entire country. 

Robert E. Chaddock. 
Columbia University. 



